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THE WAR AND LITERATURE 



BY ST. JOHN G. ERVINE 



The effect of war on all imaginative literature is imme- 
diately adverse and ultimately incalculable. It is immediately 
adverse in the sense that it instantly devastates the writer, 
whose imagination, quicker than that of most men to see the 
horror and ruin of war, becomes distorted and inflamed so that 
he is made incapable of writing either forcefully or nobly about 
it. The artist, indeed, is the first man to suffer from war, 
and the last man to recover from it, not merely in the matter 
of finance, but also, and more importantly, in the matter of 
his art. Many men mocked at the English poets in the first 
months of the war because they wrought rhymes of incredible 
paltriness about the European disaster. These critics were 
ignorant, perhaps, of the fact that the poets were so conscious 
of the misery that had been let loose by the outbreak of hostil- 
ities that their art was overwhelmed by their feelings. Poets 
will not be able to write of this war with any artistry until the 
memories of it have been dimmed and blurred, and the sharp 
antagonisms have lost their edge, and the bitterness and hate 
have been dissolved by the chemicals of time. Thomas Hardy, 
writing The Dynasts a hundred years after the Napoleonic 
Wars, is able to make a great poem: he is sufficiently removed 
from them to be able to write without personal passion; but 
Thomas Hardy, writing in the midst of a greater disaster to 
the comity of the world than the Napoleonic Wars, makes a 
poem which, although it is better than that of any of his con- 
temporaries on the same subject, is inadequate to its theme. 
No one, least of all a poet, can express his sensations properly 
at the moment that he is feeling them: passion passes into 
hysteria and windy rhetoric, or is held down and stifled, and 
the product of it is a dead thing. Poetry is "emotion remem- 
bered in tranquillity." The poet who will write superbly of 
this war will not begin to do so until the war has been at an 
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end for a long time. It may be that the poet is not yet born. 

It is when we come to consider the effect of the war on the 
literature of the future that we find calculation almost impossible. 
We can say with some certainty that it will be difficult, even 
if possible, to write about the people of this time — particularly 
if the writer be a realist — without taking the war into account; 
for no other war in the history of the world has so intimately 
affected the lives of all men in Europe as this one has. Jane 
Austen was able to write six novels, intimately concerned with 
the lives of her contemporaries, without making any reference 
to the Napoleonic Wars, although they must have affected 
her personally, since two of her brothers were officers in the 
English Navy. Large sections of the people were able to con- 
duct their lives in those days with as little disturbance as their 
descendants suffered during the Boer War. 

But it is not possible for any one to live in England now, 
and not be touched in some way, in most cases very closely, 
by the war. And what is true of England, must be more true 
of France and Belgium and Germany and Russia and Serbia 
and Austria. Each one of us in Europe, broadly speaking, is 
connected with the battle-front by bonds that are not easily 
broken or forgotten. If we are not mourning for the dead or 
weeping with the maimed, or enduring anxieties for those who 
are still in the trenches or fearful for those who will soon be 
there, we are suffering from the sharp alarms of diminished 
fortune or the prospect of irretrievable ruin. War is the Great 
Interrupter; and this war has brought us all to a terrible stand- 
still; it has caused us to cease from doing old, accustomed 
things. Even now, many months after the beginning of war 
when we have resumed as many of our normal habits as we 
possibly can, we still wonder stupidly what the end of the war 
will mean to all of us. It may be that we shall have to make 
a new routine for ourselves. It may be that the world into 
which we were born came to an abrupt end on that dreadful day 
in August when Death spread his bloody mesh over the fields 
where harvesters should soon have been reaping corn. It may 
be that we are living now in a nebulous state, and that presently 
God will say a second time, "Let there be Light!" and a new 
world will then be created. Whatever may be the result of 
this upheaval in the carefully conserved life of Europe, this is 
certain: that so strong and deep an intrusion into the life of 
these times will fundamentally affect every work of imagination 
that may be written in the next fifty years. The war will be 
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the pivot on which the destinies of imaginary men will revolve 
during at least two generations. It can no more be ignored 
in literature than the Flood could be ignored in any account of 
the time of Noah. Books will begin in all sorts of ways, roman- 
tically and realistically, but somewhere in the middle of them, 
the War will relentlessly thrust itself, diverting the characters 
from the normal course of their lives. 

The incidents of stories and plays will, inevitably, be related 
to the war. Authors will have to send their men to the front 
or account for their absence from it; their women will have love 
affairs interrupted and their marriages precipitated or alto- 
gether prevented by the war; their characters may find them- 
selves suddenly enriched or suddenly ruined by it; and in 
countless ways the people of the imagination will be caught 
up and thrown about as violently as a man is caught up in a 
machine and flung, broken and stunned, in this direction and 
in that. In France and Belgium, too, what tragedies will be 
woven round the terrible figures of women who have been 
debauched by war-maddened men! In Germany and Russia, 
there will surely come into literature some sorrow that was 
first conceived near the Mazurian Lakes and the swampy lands 
that separate Prussia from Poland; and a heavy tread will 
succeed the light dancing of Austria and Hungary when men 
tell the tale of the dead, "horse, rider, friend, foe, in one red 
burial blent," filling the Carpathian Passes with their bones 
and drenching the Serbian Hills with their blood. 

More important, however, than the influence of the war 
on the incidents of stories and plays, will be its influence on 
the authors themselves. What will be the tone, the philosophy, 
if you will, of English literature or, indeed, world literature, 
during the next two or three generations? What will be the 
general tone of English writing now and onwards? Will there 
be a deepening of spirit and a strengthening of quality? What 
sort of life, in short, will the imaginative writers reveal in 
their works? 

It depends upon the spirit shown by the people to whom they 
belong. Every experience that a nation undergoes makes a 
deep mark on its literature. The failure of the revolution in 
Russia sent a mood of pessimism spreading through the hearts 
and minds of the Russian people and the Russian writers of 
that time, and the literature that was created then was full of 
an insane despair and a desperate preoccupation with sex, not as 
an adventure, but as an anodyne. Such a book as Artsibashef's 
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Sanine, lately published in English, is representative of the mood 
of mind in Russia in the years of dashed hopes that succeeded 
the failure of the revolutionaries. Sometimes the experience 
of a nation is inversely reflected in its literature, just as the 
desires of a man are sometimes the opposite of his potentialities. 
Professor Walter Raleigh, in his book on The English Novel, 
writes: 

Literature has constantly the double tendency to negative the life 
around it, as it were, as well as to reproduce it; the lawlessness and 
unrest of medieval society are echoed, with the direction reversed, 
in the monkish hymns of rest and visions of endless Sabbath, while 
Browning's strenuous Epilogue and Stevenson's thrilling tales of 
adventure belong, it is no great cynicism to aver, to an age of sedentary 
occupations. Literature, that is to say, is an escape from life, its 
monotony or its distractions, as well as a grappling with life and its 
problems. 

The most joyful nations have sometimes produced the most 
tragic literature. There can have been few richer, heartier 
periods in English history than the Elizabethan era; yet the 
literature of that time dealt mostly in death and disaster, in 
madness and disease and the violent end of kings, A natural 
literature came out of the artificial life of England in the eigh- 
teenth century. The brutal, commercialized people who in- 
habited England in the first fifty years of the nineteenth century 
produced a literature that began in gentleness and pity and 
ended in intolerable sentimentality. A saddened, disrupted 
race like the Irish prior to the enactment of the Land Laws, 
produces little literature, indeed, but such as it does produce is 
full of laughter and the Comic Spirit. 

It is very difficult to prophesy what sort of literature will 
be produced from now onwards. It may be that literature 
will "negative the life around it," as Professor Raleigh puts it, 
rather than "reproduce it." The war will bring humiliation, 
perhaps disgrace, to some of the nations of Europe. To others, 
it will bring relief, possibly exultation. To all of them, it will 
bring heavy sorrow and a great mourning for the dead. 

It is easier, perhaps, to prophesy what will be the temper 
of the literature that will come from Germany and Austria if 
the war should end in a decisive victory for those countries 
than it is to prophesy what the temper will be if the war should 
end in their defeat. It is likely, I think, that victory may 
bring into German literature a more insistent note of harshness, 
for harshness would have been justified of its children. It 
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would be natural, in those circumstances, for authors to make 
heroes of men who trample carelessly toward whatever goal 
they desire, indifferent to the suffering they inflict on the way. 
The spirit of the militarist, exhilarated and strengthened by 
victory, would probably become the dominant spirit, and men 
would go about saying, "He who is not ruthless, is effete! " 
And with that joy in hard living and smashed principles would 
come two literatures: one boasting of lust, and one preaching 
repentance; each of them hard and sterile. A plague of 
preachers, resembling Tolstoy in tortured austerity, but having 
none of the simple humanity of Bunyan, would devour what 
was left by the lechers of literature; and the empires would be 
divided into men who cannot control their vices and men who 
cannot control their virtues. There could be no health in such 
a literature as that. 

If the war ends in defeat for the Dual Alliance, there may 
be a disruption of organized society, similar to the disruption 
of France at the time of the Revolution, though not, probably, 
so bloody as that. In that event, we may expect to find 
German literature full of self-examination, bitter and deep- 
searching. It may be that pessimism will brood over German 
life, and that self-suppression will be replaced by self-contempt. 
German literature would then be full of morbid, introspective 
people, posing continually and deeply interested, in a neurotic 
fashion, in the most trivial facts of their lives. 

Or it may be that defeat will lead, through self-examination, 
to a prouder, because humbler, mood of hopefulness and deter- 
mination and indomitable resolve. The purge may purify and 
not exhaust. In the ruins of one life may be discovered the 
foundations of another and finer life; and out of that new life 
may come something Miltonic or something after the fashion 
of Hugo. Or, if the two empires are fundamentally unsound, 
it may be that they will sink to trifling and flippancy and utter 
bankruptcy of spirit. Germany, in defeat, may give birth to 
a Jeremiah who will scourge her soul, or to a sweet singer of 
Israel who will fill her heart with hope; or she may be delivered 
to the little men, paltry and irresolute, who will make her 
sourness more sour and send her soul spinning into a dingy hell. 

How will it be for the Allies in victory or defeat? 

I do not doubt that defeat for Russia and France would 
mean the instant development of a despondent literature, a 
certain nervelessness of attitude towards life, a craving for 
annihilation. "We are alive," they would say; "let us pray 
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to be dead! " In that mood of decay, there would be no 
more Russia, no more France; but a heap of scattered tombs 
and endless funeral processions. Men would turn — not joy- 
fully, but morbidly — to religion; and slowly, perhaps, but 
certainly, literature would disappear. It would not, I imagine, 
be with England in defeat as it would be with Russia and France, 
because ideas mean less to Englishmen than they mean to 
Russians and Frenchmen, and also because Englishmen are 
so afraid of despair and discomfort. "No one desires happiness 
except the English," Nietzsche wrote in his bitterness; and 
Englishmen, whatever their situation, will make desperate 
efforts to capture content, even if they lose position in doing so. 
Defeat for England may cause Englishmen to seek shelter from 
their memories in books that have no reality, that are full of 
a comfortable cheerfulness, that make great clumsy lunges at 
happy endings. It would always be Sunday afternoon in 
English books if the dreadful contingency of defeat were to 
come about. There would be a hushed literature in England, full 
of polite pages. The men of letters would, so to speak, go 
about with their fingers on their lips. 

But if, as we hope and believe, victory rests with the Allies, 
it is very likely that a new note of ecstasy will be sounded in 
French and Russian literature. Russia talks too much, in 
literature, about second-rate metaphysics. Tolstoy was in- 
tolerably garrulous; Dostoevsky, less aimlessly garrulous than 
Tolstoy, still contrived to fill his pages with a great deal of 
gabble. Even Turgenev, the most economic and laconic of 
the Russian novelists, leaves the reader with the impression 
that Russians spend their days and nights in chattering rather 
naively about fundamentals. The war may correct this ten- 
dency to tattling. Victory may mean that the Russians will 
cease to lounge through life and become men of sharp actions. 
If that should happen, there will be a very distinct cleavage 
between the post-war and the ante-war Russian literature. 
The books will be shorter, crisper, less inactive, less pensive 
and moody, more hearty and brisk, full of vigour and open air. 
And in France, too, there will be a great change. France and 
Russia, unlike England, have had the invader on their soil. 
France, moreover, has a bitter memory to obliterate and lost 
provinces to recover. A victory for her would mean such a 
restoration of rapture to her people, and consequently to her 
literature, as can barely be imagined. Artifice would instantly 
disappear from the French novels and French drama. There 
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might almost be a revival of Dumas and the healthy romantics, 
loud laughters and generous natures. The Franco-German 
War of 1870 brought greed into France: the European War of 
today may drive it out again. 

And it may very well be that out of Belgium, ravished 
and mangled, victory will bring a swifter spirit than the world 
has yet seen; for there is a point in human trouble beneath 
which it is impossible to fall, and when that point is reached, 
the spirit either expires or recovers and changes its direction, 
leaping eagerly towards life and quick pleasure. Belgium may 
turn away from Maeterlinck and the introspection and social 
self-consciousness of Verhaeren and Cammaerts, and give the 
world a new Chaucer, full of animal delight in existence and the 
bright look of things. 

That note of ectasy, however, will hardly be sounded in 
English literature, because we in England shall not have the 
same recoil from misery and outrage that the French and the 
Belgians will have when victory comes. The sea is our defender 
and we are unlikely to come so nearly to the desolations of war 
as they have done. The joy of driving the invader from their 
soil and the recovery of lost lands will help Belgium and France 
to forget the griefs and bereavements they have suffered; but 
we in England shall have none of that satisfaction. When 
victory comes to us, we shall not shout for joy: we shall sigh 
with relief. We shall have long, lonely memories of undis- 
coverable graves in France and Flanders wherein our dead sons 
are laid; and where we were wont to go for pleasure, we shall 
for many years go on sorrowful pilgrimages. It may be that 
melancholy will settle on our literature, melancholy and thwarted 
desire and a solemn preoccupation with destinies. There will, 
indeed, be a greater sense of purpose discernible in our life 
and letters, and there will be an end of that aimless toying with 
incoherent ideas which culminated before the war began in the 
fatuities of the Futurists. 

Whatever turn the wheel of English life may take, whatever 
be the mood of English letters now and onwards; this is certain: 
that we shall hear no more of the pretty-pretty babblers, with 
their Bond Street barbarism and their rococo recklessness. The 
Vorticists and the Imagists and the Futurists and the rest of 
the rabble of literary and artistic lunatics provided slender enter- 
tainment for empty days; but our minds are empty no longer; 
and we have no time to waste on monkeys on sticks. Our 
writers may turn Hamlets, questioning this and questioning 
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that, or they may take to the road like Tom Jones, developing 
a love of rough living and a hearty lust that is natural in strong, 
clean men, or they may turn to self-mortification and preach the 
discipline of the flesh, as Tolstoy did; or they may become as 
nationalistic and religious as Dostoevsky; or as cosmopolitan as 
Turgenev; or as imperialistic as Kipling; or as de-nationalized 
as Henry James; but whatever they may become, this also 
will be added to them, that they shall be fully sincere. It may 
be that men who have nothing whatever to say will realize 
that their tongues are empty, and will cease to make books 
in order that they may dig the earth. Mr. Wells, in The Days 
of the Comet, told a tale of a vapour which enveloped the world 
and, when it was dispelled, left men with fresh and wholesome 
minds. Perhaps the war, abominable and utterly senseless 
as it seems to be, will serve the function of Mr. Wells's vapour, 
and when it is over, there will be a renascence of fine spirit in 
Europe and America. We may yet see a greater and lovelier 
literature than our fathers ever dreamt of. 

St. John G. Ekvine. 



